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FIRTH-BROWN Alloy Steels are the products of 
generations of steel making tradition and craftsmanship. 


Marine Engineers know that Firth-Brown Forgings 
are subject to meticulous technical control at all 
stages, and that they are the finest obtainable. 
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BURIED ON THE SCENE OF HIS HEROISM: THE GRAVE OF CAPTAIN THE LORD LYELL, V.C., SCOTS GUARDS. 
enemy post consisting of an 88-mm. gun and a heavy machine-gun in separate pits. He 
Lyell, Scots Guards, for “ outstanding ieadership, ¢. try and self-sacrifice,"’ was was a long way in advance of the others and lobbed a hand grenade into the machine- 
awarded by the King on August 12. It is the first of this war's V.C.s to be awarded to gun pit, destroying the crew. He ran straight on towards the 88-mm. gun and was in 
a peer. The death in action of Lord Lyell of Kinnordy, Angus, was announced in May. among the crew with the bayonet before they had time to fire more than one shot. He 
Aged 29, five years ago he married Miss Sophie Trafford, second daughter of Major S. W. and killed a number of them before being overwhelmed and killed himself. By his action 
"Lady Betty Trafford. His only child, the Hon. Charles Lyell, aged four, succeeded to the both the guns were silenced. The company was then able to advance and take its objective. 
title. The citation describes that in April he was in command of a company attached Lord Lyell was buried in the gun-pit where he fell, and a cross, together with his helmet, 
to a batta'ion of the Grenadier Guards, and during an attack on Djebel Bou Arada, placed to mark the grave of a great hero. In the background is seen the 88-mm 
Northern Tunisia, with a sergeant, a lance-corporal and two guardsmen, he attacked an gun which he put out of action. 


The posthumous award of the Victoria Cross to Lieutenant (temporary Captain) Lord 
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DIFFICULT MOPPING-UP OPERATIONS IN SICILY: 
ADVANCE AGAINST HIDDEN ENEMY NESTS. 
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CLEANING UP IN CATANIA—MEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, WITH TOMMY-GUNS 
AND DRAWN BAYONETS, DOUBLING THROUGH RUINS LOOKING FOR SNIPERS. 
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THE GUNS OF A BRITISH BATTLESHIP STANDING OFF THE COAST OF CATANIA HURLING 
SHELLS AGAINST GERMAN POSITIONS. THEY SMASHED THE COAST ROAD TO TAORMINA. 
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INFANTRYMEN OF THE EIGHTH ARMY ADVANCING TO TAKE A GERMAN 88-MM. GUN 
BY STORM. THE ENEMY PUT UP A DESPERATE RESISTANCE EVERYWHERE. 
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A VIEW OF RANDAZZO, ON THE NORTH FLANKS OF MOUNT ETNA, DESPERATELY DEFENDED 
REARGUARDS IDEAL DEFENSIVE POSITIONS. THE TOWN, WITH ONLY ONE NARROW 
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SERVICING COMMANDOS HAVE DONE FINE WORK IN SICILY. HERE A SECTION ADVANCES € 4 A BATTERY COMMAND POST OF 25-POUNDERS RECEIVING ORDERS FROM THE 


TO SERVICE A SPITFIRE ON A NEWLY CAPTURED AIRFIELD. 
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Cleaning-up of Axis troops in Sicily proved a longer affair than many expected 
after we had captured Regalbuto and Adrano, owing to the great difficulties of the 
terrain, for every yard afforded cover to the slowly retreating Germans, desperately 
defended by strong rearguards who manned every point of vantage, and were 
only expelled at the point of the bayonet. The bulwark town of Randazzo was 


OBSERVATION POST, OUR 25-POUNDERS OUTGUNNED THE GERMAN 88-MM. GUNS. 


the hardest nut to crack, and here the terrain again afforded the enemy every 
advantage. Randazzo, through which passes the only road of retreat for the 
enemy towards Messina, sits like an eagle’s nest on a cone-shaped mountain in 
a great cluster of sharp-peaked heights, intersected with terrible abysses. 
Along the road which the Eighth Army perforce followed, and that of the U.S. 
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MOUNTAINOUS TERRAIN BRISTLING WITH RIDGES: 
RANDAZZO, LAST MAIN ENEMY BULWARK. 
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CANADIAN ARMOUR RUMBLES THROUGH SHATTERED REGALBUTO, THE FORMER KEY 
TO THE AXIS CENTRE, FROM WHICH THE CANADIANS EXPELLED THEM ON AUGUST 2. 


ANOTHER PICTURE OF A UNIT OF THE EIGHTH ARMY PROCEEDING CAUTIOUSLY 
THROUGH CATANIA’S /STREETS. IT WAS ENTERED ON AUGUST 5- 
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BY THE RETREATING ENEMY, WHERE ROCKY HEIGHTS AND ORCHARDS GAVE THE 
DUSTY ROAD LEADING THROUGH IT, SITS ON A PEAK OF A CONE-SHAPED MOUNTAIN. 
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THE BATTLE FOR CATANIA, BOMBS BURSTING ON THE SEAMY SLOPES OF ETNA 
DURING AN ATTACK BY BOSTON BOMBERS. NOTE THE DEEP CHASMS. 3 
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ITALIAN HEAVY HOWITZER AGAINST THE ENEMY 
OPERATION ON THE CATANIA SECTOR. 


a i. 
+} BRITISH BOMBERS INFLICTED CONSIDERABLE DAMAGE ON AXIS AIRCRAFT AND £ } BRITISH GUNNERS TURN A CAPTURED 


f INSTALLATIONS. A HEINKEL BOMBER WITH A BROKEN BACK ON CATANIA AIRFIELD. DURING A NIGHT 

Di ceswtntisdeapnngtinepciinaleiilbtaniedenscnacalibiladindsecesndgntnpibaiihiadaiadiininidaedanndtentinatianiians 
a race between engineers, where the Allies brought up the “ bulldozers,’’ battering- 
rams on wheels, to push the piled-up sides of craters back into great holes. So 
the clearing-up went on, steadily mopping up every ridge, every cave, every rock, 
and every orchard. The enemy, bombed incessantly, given no breathing space, 
were exhausted, hungry, thirsty, dusty, and beaten. 
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Seventh Army—which made Herculean efforts to reach Randazzo and cut off the 
enemy retreat—the Allies moved along roads sown thickly with mines and blocked 
at every defile. -Every bridge was blown up. Dynamite precipitated artificial 
landslides. Whole sides of mountains were blown up, and where a detour was 
possible the Germans had sown the adjoining space thick with mines. It was 
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| is possible that by the time these lines reach 

print the Italians will have made peace—or, rather, 
agreed toa truce. It is equally possible that they will 
have done no such thing. All that seems certain is 
that, truce or no truce, the war will go on 
from Italian soil and bases. The only real 
alternative before .. Italian Government 
and people at the moment is whether the 
war is conducted on or from Italian terri- 
tory. Being a sensible and peace-loving 
people—or, at least, having that repute— 
one sincerely hopes they will choose the 
latter alternative. It will save British and 
it will certainly save Italian lives. Still 
more will it save the noble monuments of 
Italian architecture and culture and the 
peace and beauty of the Italian country- 
side. The decision, however, is an Italian 
decision. It may even now be too late 
to make it. For by its temporising and 
delay, the Badoglio Government may well 
have opened the door into Italy wide to 
the Germans. If it has done so, the Plain 
of Lombardy and perhaps all Italy will 
again become a battlefield. It is little 
likely to be improved by the process. 


But, as I have said, the decision is 
a purely Italian one. One thing, at least, 
is certain. That the United Nations, 
who have invaded the. under-belly of 
the Axis through Italian territory, are 
not now going to withdraw from that 
territory merely because Italy, whose 
Fascist rulers attacked others for their 
selfish ends, chooses to cry ‘ Quit’’ the 
moment she herself is attacked. Is it to be 
supposed that, having concentrated im- 
mense forces and made untold sacrifices to 
hold Malta, to expel the Germans and 
Italians from North Africa, to occupy 
Tunis, Bizerta and Pantellaria as jumping- 
off grounds and to seize the Sicilian bridge- 
head into Europe, the British and Ameri- 
cans, at the very moment when their blood, 
sweat and toil are being rewarded by 
success, should call it a day and with- 
draw from Italian soil, letting the back 
door of Europe slam once more in their 





faces? If either the Italian people or 
Government suppose anything so absurd, 
their vaunted Latin sense of logic Nene 
must have degenerated sadly under their 
‘Roman”’ dispensation of the past two decades. 
They must, in such a case, be little short of 
crazy. 

Let them consider, dispassionately, their own 


record. For years before the war their official mouth- 
pieces—and they had no others—blustered and fumed 
about the degeneracy of the democracies, the cer- 
tainty of their defeat in war and the inevitability of 
the transfer of their imperial possessions to more 
imperialistic and military peoples. When, in what 
appears to have been a moment of ill-tempered and 
arrogant impulse, Italy’s ally, Germany, marched into 
Poland and precipitated a world war, the Italians, 
despite their earlier bellicose professions, chose for 
the moment to remain technically neutral, or what 
they called “ non-belligerent.’"” They did well—for 
themselves—to do so, for there is little doubt that, 
had they declared war while the Germans were occu- 
pied in the east, the powerful French armies then in 
Algeria, Tunisia and the Middle East would have 
expelled them from their North African possessions, 
while, assisted by the British Navy, a French, 
Moroccan and a Senegalese force from the Riviera— 
of which the Italians were rightly extremely fright- 
ened—would have poured into Lombardy. The 
Italians, therefore, took no part in the war until the 
French were at death-grips with Germany and unable 
to resist a stiletto aimed at their backs. And, fortu- 
nately for the Italian people, the British and French 
had in the interim chosen to respect Italian professions 
of peace and, at a great disadvantage to themselves, 
to leave them scrupulously alone. As a result, the 
Italians were subsequently able to enter the war when 


“The ‘Model Frigate,’ 
educational means and appliances of the upper school (Greenwich) . 
in what may be termed nautical gymnastics, 4.é., learning seamanship practically. 
She was built at Chatham . . . 
sides are laid on sleepers, and after her construction she was taken to pieces and 
She has ten ports # a side, with bridle ports, 


removed to the school ground. 
is shown going into action 


eight long guns of a side, and a figure-head. ae 
under her three top-sails, and with hands aloft Sessa top-gallant sails.” 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


they could take no possible immediate harm by doing 
so. They were free to attack others without being 
attacked themselves. They did so with every appear- 
ance of relish. They invaded France and Egypt and 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF AUGUST 19, 1843. 





‘““MODEL FRIGATE, GREENWICH.” 


and is about the size of a sloop of war. 


AN ENGRAVING REPRESENTING “THE PHOTOGRAPHIC + 
(DAGUERREOTYPE) PROCESS AT MR. BEARD’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER.” 


“It is impossible to purge poor human nature of conceit . . . 
but, as the Daguerreotype tells ‘the truth—the whole truth— 
and nothing but the truth,’ they who, innocent of the attributes, 
pretend to youth, beauty, grace and intellectual character, and 
to whom many years’ close consultation of the dl has failed 
to dispel the ‘dear delusion,’ are wege~ © 
they espy their honest resemblances . . . ‘did. the pencil 
thoroughly satisfy the expectations of ro — familiar with 


represented in the engraving, has just been added to the 
. for practice 


Her top- 





the form, air, and bearing of the portrayed ?’ 


British East Africa and Somaliland. They proclaimed 
that they were conquerors and, within the narrow 
limits of their conquests, behaved accordingly. 


Subsequently, without even the pretence of an 
excuse or the slightest warning, they invaded 
Greece. They even, quite unnecessarily and ap- 
parently at their particular request, sent their 
airmen to wipe out British civilians 
and homes, schools and churches and 
historic monuments at the very moment 
that the Luftwaffe was endeavouring to 
obliterate the City of London. It was 
not a very creditable episode and, in the 
upshot, not for the Italian airmen a 
very happy one. 


The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died! 


Subsequently the feeble and muddy 
tide of Italian conquest turned. The 
Italian forces in Cyrenaica and Abyssinia 
were routed and liquidated by British 
and Indian forces, which they outnum- 
bered by at least ten to one. The Italian 
Fleet was held in check—and more than 
check—by greatly inferior British naval 
forces. The Italian invasion of Greece 
went most unexpectedly into reverse and 
became a Greek counter-invasion of 
Albania—a territory of which the Italian 
Government had robbed the Albanian 
people a couple of years earlier. Finally, 
the Italian Fascists were saved from the 
immediate consequences of their military 
and naval incompetence by their fellow- 
plunderers, the Germans. As a result, 
they were able to occupy Greece and 
Yugoslavia and, for the second time, 
though no more successfully and in a 
somewhat equivecal capacity, to invade 


Egypt. 


Now al! this—and it is a shameful 
and sordid story wholly unworthy of 
Italian tradition and history—was carried 
out at the orders of the Fascist Govern- 
ment. The Italian people who, with 
whatever excuses—and they perhaps had 
several — suffered that Government for 
two decades, have now repudiated it and, 
whether in good or bad faith, dethroned 
and imprisoned its members. But they 
cannot by doing so undo the former 
external acts of that Government and 
themselves. They cannot bring to life the 
thousands they have slain, restore lands they have 
ravaged and re-create the towns and villages they have 
destroyed. They can only make amends and resti- 
tution for these things by lending their aid to those 
now engaged in the great and onerous task of re- 
establishing the foundations of European law, liberty 
and decency, which under Mussolini they had so 
blindly and rashly lent themselves to undermining. 
We are not asking them to fight with us unless they 
want to: we do not blame them for being at heart, 
despite all their former professions, a mainly peace- 
loving and unwarlike people. They have other and, 
I will not say greater, but as great virtues. But 
they must not stand in our way. The beautiful and 
historic territory they so foolishly and needlessly 
brought into the war and used against us—at one 
moment nearly to our destruction and that of the 
whole world’s freedom—they must now allow us to 
use to end the war and to destroy the power of the 
barbarian and oppressor they helped to enthrone. 
For until that is achieved the war goes on, and the 
Italians, having feloniously entered it, cannot con- 
tract out of it merely because it has begun to touch 
their comfort and safety. Like others, they must 
suffer the pains and pen ‘es of a war they chose to 
unloose. And, despite injuries they have done 
us in the past, we wan. .o make those pains and 
penalties as brief and slight as possible. The greater 
the measure of aid they now give us, the lighter they 
will be. To reach the Italian gateway into Europe, 
the soldiers, seamen and airmen of the United Nations 
have shed precious blood. And through that gate- 
way, whatever befalls, they and their comrades are 
going to advance, with all the speed that may be, 
to victory. 
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A NEW AIRSEA RESCUE SERVICE 
LIFEBOATS DROPPED BY PARACHUTE. 
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THE AIRBORNE LIFEBOAT FLOATS DOWN CLOSE TO THE BOMBER, ~ DITCHED ” IN THE NORTH 
SEA, WHOSE CREW IS «IN THE RUBBER DINGHIES. 


LIFEBOAT DROPS FROM THE SKIES TO RESCUE A BOMBER CREW: THREE 
PARACHUTES BEAR IT SAFELY SEAWARDS TOWARDS THE WAITING MEN. 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE BOMBER’S CREW TRANSFER FROM THEIR DINGHY TO : i THE LIFEBOAT SETS OUT TOWARDS ENGLAND: EQUIPPED WITH ENGINES, If CAN TRAVEL 
LIFEBOAT. THIS METHOD HAS BREN THE MEANS OF SAVING MANY LIVES. i i AT A SPEED OF ABOUT SIX KNOTS. 


The airbcrne lifeboat illustrated above has been the means of saving many lives since it a good supply of petrol and a portable wireless set. Sails and oars are carried in case 
was first used a few months ago. Specially designed for dropping by parachute, it is the engines break down. The development of this airborne lifeboat is largely due to the 
carried under the fuselage of air-sea rescue aircraft. It makes no difference how it research work of Group Captain E. F. Waring, Deputy Director of Air-Sea Rescue, and 
strikes the water, for the boat will right itself, and special buoyancy tanks keep it afloat when dropped it falls as gently as a man descending by parachute, coming to rest quite 
and prevent it from capsizing even in the roughest weather In compartments in the hull near the waiting men. The above pictures are of an actual rescue carried out 
are stowed two motors, full changes of clothes, medical supplies and food. There is also recently in the North Sea. 
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“JOHN WOOLMAN, 








QUAKER”: 


By JANET WHITNEY.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HERE are, I believe, about. 25,000 Quakers in 
this country ; whether there are more or fewer 

in America I do not know; but their power and 
influence in the world (always exercised on behalf 
of prisoners, and starving people, and those other- 
wise distressed) is out of all proportion to their 
numbers. They are quiet in their activities as in 
their worship ; they do not advertise ; they do good 
works by stealth, and their patron saints (if they 





JOSIAH WHITE’S HOUSE IN MOUNT HOLLY. 
(Reproduced from a Water-Colour Drawing by kind permission of the Owner, Walter Rhoads White.) 


Josiah White, friend of Jchn Woolman, settled in Mount Hoily, New Jersey, “ bought the land called Gaskill’s 
Neck . . . and built a fulling mill which remained in active operation for a hundred years.’ 
business man, an amateur doctor and a schoolmaster. 


had such things) might well be Nicodemus and the 
Man of Ross. But a few of them have kept journals, 
piously transcribed and printed by their successors. 
The earliest and most notable was George Fox, who 
bearded Cromwell in his den; and the next most 
notable John Woolman, of whom a new biography 
has now been written by an author who has pre- 
viously produced a life of Elizabeth Fry, John 
Howard's equal as a reformer of our prisons. 

It is not a reprint of the ‘“‘ Journal ’’ ; a very good 
annotated edition of that was published just over 
twenty years ago. It is a Life, in the course of which 
the Journal is freely drawn upon: the life of one 
who united the practical, the mystical, and the 
philanthropic in a manner long familiar here in 
dynasties of Quaker bankers, brewers and philan- 
thropists. It is piously and 
laboriously written ; but it does 
suffer from defeats which have 
been common in biography on 
both sides of the Atlantic ever 
since Lytton Strachey (who did , 
the thing frugally and well) used 
the life of Queen Victoria for an 
wsthetic tapestry. There is too 
much picturesque background 
and too much _ psychological 
and dramatic conjecture, in- 
sufficiently distinguished from 
recorded fact. 

John Woolman, a practical 
mystic, was born in New Jersey 
in 1720; his grandfather had 
purchased land in North America 
in the time of William Penn. 
Well, one doesn’t want a bio- 
graphy to begin and continue in 
the hard factual manner of a rail- 
way guide, and a brief sketch 
of ancestry is permissible. But 
there is an opposite extreme ; as 
there was in that mammoth Life 
of Keats by Amy Lovell, which 
began with a long, graphic, and 
unverified description of the 
weather — wind and _ flying 
leaves—on the day of John 
Keats's birth. The reader who 
knows nothing about Woolman 
will open the book expecting 
to hear something about him at once. But he will 
have to wait until the third chapter before he gets it. it. 


* John Woolman, Quaker. " By Janet Whitney. “Tilustrated with Plates 
in Half-tone and Chapter Decorations by George Gillett Whitney 


Illustrations from the book 


(Harrap ; 218.) 





He will find himself confronted at the start with 
this: ‘‘ The valley of the Delaware had been pre- 
paring for countless ages to be the nurse and cradle 
of a great race; to surpass in importance perhaps 
its notable rivals, the Euphrates, the Tiber, and the 
Nile, whose streams have become one with the 
stream of history itself. The Red Men, native to 
the soil, were not equal to their opportunity. A man 
contented with a mess of pottage is bound to lose 
his birthright 
[Jacob’s doctrine, 
but strangely un- 
like Quakerism], 
and the heritage 
was seized by eager, 
active, enterprising 
men from far across 
the sea, who took 
the land and water, 
not by war, but by 
the indomitable 
right of the power 
to use them. 

‘““How marvel- 
lous were the vast, 
silent forests to the 
newcomers, The 
great trees, mighty 
in girth, grew down 
to the water’s edge. 
When Major Fen- 
wicke came up the 
river ‘with some 
others’ and ‘ built 
a pretty Town and 
call’d it Salam,’ he 
moored his sailing- 
ship the first night 
by a rope around a 
gigantic trunk, where it strained at the leash like a 
wild gull far from its native ocean, captive in the 
dim forest aisles. A strange sight for the Indian 
hunter to glimpse between the trees. 

‘The Indian loved the silence and preserved it. 
His arrow was as quiet as a bird’s flight; his canoe 
slipped down the waterways like a leaf; his footfall, 
treading with animal care in the underbush, made 
no sound. When he travelled in parties he arranged 
the company in single file, and even among a gar- 
rulous people that is not an order which encourages 
conversations.” 

“Rather like a Quaker meeting!’’ one reflects, 
but the point is not made. The point which I feel 
obliged to make is that that introduction (and it 
resembles a good deal else in the book) has nothing 


He was a 





ALMERY GARTH, IN YORK, WHERE JOHN WOOLMAN DIED. 


(Reproduced from a Painting by kind permission of the Owner, William Worsdell.) 


John Woolman died of the smallpox in 1772, in the house called Almery Garth, belonging to Thomas and Sarah Priestman 
It was situated outside the walls of York, 


“ John Woolman, Quaker” 


especially to do with Quakers or Woolman and 
might equally well have served as background to 
any other American book about that period, whether 
it concerned a Quaker, a trader, a missionary or a 
buccaneer. 


—— 


right in the middle of quiet meadows. 
; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. George G. 


Landscape 
background and 
historical back- 
ground (Wolfe’s 
dying remarks 
at Quebec are 
quoted) tend to 
smother the 
saint; but the 
saint is there, 
although his ad- 


. : MRS, JANET PAYNE WHITNEY, AUTHOR 
mirers may still 


h F ‘“ JOHN WOOLMAN, QUAKER,” THE 
pref hes t Ly BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Journal“ neat. Mrs. Whitney, author of “ Elizabeth Fry ” 
Itisacompetent and “ a span — bsg stories at 
. : a very early age. re spent her schooldays 
and loving piece in Hertfordshire, where her parents took 
of work about a a prominent part S enum YS Quaker 
™ affairs. In 1917 she married rge Gillett 
man than whom Whitney, Art Master at a school in Penn- 
few better ever sylvania. It is he who has drawn the 
lived. He died in 
1772 at York, in 


decorations for the chapter-headings in 
this, his wife’s latest book. 
England, while on a visit. In those early days he was 
passionate against slavery, against the ill-treatment 
of the Indians (in spite of the mess of pottage) and 
against their degradation by rum. He loved animals so 
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A PAGE FROM WOOLMAN’S PRIMEK 
OR FIRST BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


“John Woolman’s interest in education 
probably started in Mary’s [his daughter 
and only surviving child] earliest years, 
and he composed a Primer or First 
Book for Children, which was popular 
enough to go through three editions. 
On one occasion his Account Book 
records selling a hundred of them at once.” 


much that, when cutting corn, if 
he discovered blood on his scythe 
from some small beast, ‘ such 
was his distress that he called off 
his labourers to assist him in mak- 
ing search for it. The circum- 
stance affected him so deeply 
that he did not recover from the 
pain it occasioned for a con- 
siderable term afterwards.” 
When he last came to England, 
full of humanitarian zeal and 
finding many of his brethren less 
zealous and more conventional, a 
diarist recorded of him: ‘‘ 5th day. 
Our Frd Jno. Woolman from 
Jersey made some pertinent re- 
marks in this Meeting as in many 
others, and tho ye Singularity of 
his Appearance might in some 
Meetings Draw ye Attention of ye 
Youth and soon cause a change of 
Countenance in some, Yet ye Sim- 
plicity, Solidity and Clearness of 
many of his remarks made all these vanish as Mists at ye 
Sun’s rising—he made sev] beautifull remks in this Meet- 
ing with respect to ye benefit of true Silence and how 
Incense ascended at ye Oppening of ye Seal and there 
was Silence in heaven for ye space of half an hour."’ 


Harrap and Co., Lid. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN: SCENES FROM 
THE VARIOUS ISLAND BATTLEFRONTS. 
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A SIEBEL FERRY, TRANSPORT TYPE, AS USED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR SICILIAN “* DUNKIRK.” 
IT CAN CARRY UP TO 500 MEN. 
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THE POSITION OF MINES LAID BY THE RETREATING ARMY. 


? THE NATIVES OF MISTERBIANCO HELP EIGHTH ARMY MEN BY POINTING OUT 









GERMAN PRISONERS, TAKEN IN THE FIRST FEW HOURS 

OF A DAWN ATTACK AFTER SURPRISE AMERICAN 4 

AMPHIBIOUS LANDINGS BEHIND THE ENEMY LINES IN 
SICILY. : 
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% AS THE BRITISH ENTER BRONTE: A MILITARY POLICEMAN DIRECTS ARMOURED TRAFFIC 


Fd THROUGH THE STREETS OF THE TOWN. 


As we go to press, the news has just come in that the Eighth Army has captured 
Taormina, former Axis headquarters in Sicily and only 25 miles from Messina. The 
main enemy force is being evacuated across the straits, under intense and continuous 
bombardment, and only rearguards are left to delay our advance as long as possible. 
The last real German line crumbled when Randazzo fell, and now it is a hard race for 
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WATER SPORTS FOR BRITISH TROOPS UNDER THE NOSE OF THE ENEMY. f 


a THE RAFT WAS MADE BY R.E. MEN FROM DISCARDED R.A.F. FUEL TANKS. } 
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5 AN AMERICAN SOLDIER RETURNS TO HIS HOME TOWN-—IN SICILY, CORPORAL i 


f pti MARCO, OF THE U.S. SEVENTH ARMY, 18 WELCOMED IN MEZZOJUSTO. 
> d 
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the beaches, with our ground forces supported by the Air Force and the Navy. For 
their evacuation the Germans are using a shuttle service of about eighty craft, including 
their big landing craft, the Siebel ferry, which is a double pontoon with two engines, 
capable of around 9 knots and of carrying up to 500 men and heavily armed with anti- 
aircraft weapons. They are also using the “F'"’ barges and other minor craft. 
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THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN: PANORAMAS OF THE CATANIA 








PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE PLAINS OF CATANIA—FOCUS OF THE SICILIAN FIGHTING WHEN MONTGOMERY LAUNCHED HIS BIG ATTACK ON AUGUST 2. 
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JUST FOUR DAYS AFTER THE EIGHTH ARMY LAUNCHED ITS BIG OFFENSIVE, 
CONDITION SHOWN HERE. WRECKED ROLLING STOCK LITTERED THE 


BRITISH TROOPS PASS “DEAD HORSE CORNER,"’ A WELL-KNOWN ROAD JUNCTIO 
A SHOT BEING FIRED AND SOME OF THE BEST GERMAN ‘ TROOPS 


It was only four days after the Eighth Army launched its big offensive | Campa 
ia plains that the town fell and our men were pourin , 
EVIDENCE OF THE DESTRUCTIVE POWER OF OUR ARTILLERY: A MUCH-DAMAGED CEMENT FACTORY pte - b grag oath at Gs dienes Cae That Bae : | ticular] 
BESIDE THE DOGANATE AERODROME, NEAR CATANIA. taroug P : g y eae } Eighth 
nearly ended—for the time being —for the finish of the Sicilian lf of Alli 
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AND THE DAMAGED MARSHALLING YARDS AND TOWN ITSELF. 











THROUGH THE MIST CAN BE SEEN MOUNT ETNA, FROM WHICH HEAVILY ARMED AXIS TROOPS STUBBORNLY OPPOSED OUR ENTRY TO THIS VITAL POSITION. 
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CATANIA FELL, AND OUR TROOPS FOUND THE MARSHALLING YARD IN THE 
RAILWAY LINES, PRESUMABLY DESTROYED BY PRECISION BOMBING. 


otek ince 


JUNCTION ON THE CATANIA FRONT. CATANIA ITSELF FELL WITHOUT 
TROOPS IN SICILY REELED BACK TOWARDS MESSINA. 
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l Campaign cannot be long delayed. These panoramic views are par- >a ; 
| ticularly interesting, as they show the sort of country over which the A STREET SCENE IN CATANIA AFTER THE OCCUPATION OF THE TOWN BY EIGHTH ARMY TROOPS 
} Eighth Army fought its great battle and also the remarkable accuracy PAPER LITTERS THE ROADWAY AND A TRAM STANDS ABANDONED. 


of Allied bombing during the “ softening-up " process. 
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THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN: THE ROYAL INNISKILLING FUSILIERS IN CENTURIPE. 
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THE SICILIAN TOWN OF CENTURIPE FALLS TO MEN OF THE 78TH DIVISION. H z BRITISH INFANTRY PASSING THROUGH THE STREETS OF CENTURIPE: THE TOWN 
BRITISH TROOPS MOVING UP TO THE ATTACK, H i FELL AFTER TWO DAYS OF VERY HEAVY FIGHTING. ? 





ENTURIPE, Sicily, a 

known to the troops os 
as ‘‘ Cherry Ripe,’’ fell to - be ’ 
the 78th Division right at 
the beginning of this month, 
and among the first troops to 
enter the town were men of 
the Irish Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers. The storming of 
this heavily defended and 
excellent strategic position 
was a great achievement. 
Centuripe stands 2400 ft. 
above sea-level, and the 
approach was so steep that 
an officer described it as a 
“spiral staircase."’ The 
78th was the original British 
Division to land in North 
Africa and enter Tunis. be- 
side the French last Novem- 
ber. It was rested when 
it arrived in Sicily shortly 
before the taking of Centu- 
ripe, and that one of the 
most difficult tasks of the 
whole campaign should be 
entrusted to it was only 
natural. Much has hap- 
pened since this glorious 
action, and the tempo of 
the Axis retreat has quick- 
ened: Soon we shall have 
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seen the end of the Battle 
of Sicily and the dawn F a | 
of important new events. rere a ey anaes Serre 
MEN OF THE FAMOUS IRISH ROYAL INNISKILLING FUSILIERS, WHO WERE AMONG THE FIRST: TROOPS TO ENTER CENTURIPE, LOOK OVER ; | 
THE ROUGH COUNTRY (RIGHT) THROUGH WHICH THE ENEMY RETREATED. « 
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MEN OF THE ROYAL INNISKILLINGS ON DUTY IN THE STREETS OF CENTURIPE. H A SOLDIER RECEIVES A DRINK OF WATER AT THE REGIMENTAL AID POST DURING 
i PRIVEE ON CENTURIPE NORTH-WEST OF CATANTA, 
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THE TOWN HELD A GOOD STRATEGIC POSITION. i ; THE . 
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THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN: MEN OF THE 78tH DIVISION ENTER CENTURIPE. 
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BRITISH BREN-CARRIERS RUMBLE THROUGH CAPTURED CENTURIPE, WHICH FELL 
AFTER SOME VERY HEAVY FIGHTING OVER DIFFICULT TERRAIN. 
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%~ ENTERING CENTURIPE: MEN OF THE 78TH DIVISION, WITH THEIR VEHICLES, 
o ENTER THE MOUNTAIN TOWN. CIVILIANS WATCH WITH INTEREST. 
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BRINGING SUPPLIES INTO THE TOWN BY BREN-CARRIERS. NOTE THE NARROWNESS BRITISH INFANTRY FOLLOW A BREN-CARRIER THROUGH ONE OF THE NARROW STREETS 
¢ OF THE ROAD WHICH WINDS UP THE MOUNTAIN. OF CENTURIPE. DEBRIS LITTERS THE ROADWAY. 
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These pictures, together with some of those on the preceding page, show the actual narrow streets littered with débris. In the top left-hand picturc there is a curious 
entry of our troops into Centuripe, or “ Cherry Ripe,” as the troops prefer to call it. notice written on the wall of a house. It says: “ People who are indifferent have 
After the storming of the heights and bitter fighting, the men of the 78th Division, never made, and will never make, history." Another, and more concrete proof of 
among whom were the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, took over the town, bringing this apathy is the amazing welcome afforded the Allies by the civilians throughout the 
their supplies in Bren-carriers up the steep, winding road and rumbling through the island, and, it may be added, the cheerfulness of the Italian prisoners. 
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INCE I last wrote about the Russian front 
the situation has developed favourably 

and at the same time it is possible to under- 
stand more clearly what has already hap- 
pened. After the German offensive had 
failed, the Russian counter-stroke against 
Orel seems to have drawn German reserves 
from the region of Bielgorod. At the same 
time the Russians staged attacks in the 
Donetz Basin which were intended to be 
of material use in extending their bridgeheads—as they, 
in fact, did—but had the secondary motive of serving as 
a diversion and drawing in more German reserves. Then, 
when the Russians had got the Bielgorod front, only a 
couple of weeks earlier heavily crowded 
with troops, skimmed to their taste, they 


THE GREAT WORLD 
GERMANY’S RESERVE STRENGTH. 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


defence, the great majority of which must remain in Ger- 
many itself, though a few might be of value in France. 
They do not provide a strategic reserve except for the 
purpose of defending the areas in which they are set down. 


WAR: 
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altogether, it will be seen that she cannot 
have at her disposition in the near future 
more than a very small central strategic 
reserve. Her lack in Russia is thus doubled 
by a shortage at the centre. Probably she 
hoped by the Kursk offensive to save 
another small group of divisions, but that 
hope has been dashed to the ground. A 
certain shortening of the front which has 
taken place in Russia is balanced by the 
losses suffered in a series of defeats, and the front of 
the Red Army has been similarly shortened. The latest 
Russian offensive at Spasdemensk, 70 miles south-east 
of Smolensk, extremely well-timed, has put the nail 
into the coffin of any immediate expectations 
of economising reserves on the Eastern front. 

The notion of a withdrawal in Southern 











struck it a shattering blow. The enemy could 


neither withstand the initial shock nor repair = ’ TNGRAD f Miles 

the damage afterwards. Presumably his ed OE Or byin Rubinskoe L- o so 0 650200 

reserves were tearing back again, but when PAN Be Feu’, V5logda Approximate Front eae 
Bui Umit of German 


relatively small reserves arrive on the scene Narva 
after a defeat such as the Germans had 
suffered, they are seriously handicapped. 
They are apt to be drawn in piecemeal to 
prevent a whole section of the defence from 
disintegrating and then to become involved 
in the defeat of those to whose rescue they 
have gone, thus rapidly losing their value. 
Finally, the Russians extended the Orel 
thrust to a big offensive towards Smolensk. 
I spoke of relatively small reserves, and this 
is the important aspect of the case. The loss 
of satellites and perhaps the weaknesses of 
some of their own formations have left the 
enemy without any substantial strategic 
reserve. It is a deadly predicament. 

A strategic reserve is a force so placed 
with reference to the available communications 
that it can intervene within a previously 





Russia must be painful to the Germans. 
There is so much which they are loath 


















determined time to alter the strategic situa- 
tion by the exploitation of a local victory 
or the restoration of the defence after a local 
defeat. The placing of this force and the 
time fixed for its intervention manifestly 
depend upon the nature of the theatre of 
war. In a theatre such as that of Russia, 
where the fortifications are generally mature, 
the communications are comparatively sparse, 
and the distances are great, it will not be 
necessary or possible to insure that it should 
reach the scene of action for several days. 
Again, in such circumstances it will not be 
assembled in one block. The plan as set 
down on paper will perhaps provide that in 
such and such a sector, if x be the day when 
the order to concentrate is issued, so many 
divisions will arrive in the concentration area 
on x plus five days, so many more on x 
plus six days, and so on, The rest of the 
theatre cannot be denuded, because it might 
take, let us say, x plus eight days to move 
the first division from one forward concen- 
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tration area to a new one, partly on account 
of the sheer distance separating them and 
partly because the movement of troops 
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to abandon. I do not suppose they have 
been able to exploit the country to any 
great extent, except, perhaps, close to the 
Malmyzh Russian frontiers, but they do not want 
to hand back to the Russians the Donetz 
KAZAN coal basin, however effectively the mines 
0 may be demolished before they go. They 
‘io do not want to give up the rich corn- 
lands of the Ukraine; for if they did it 
would be producing Russian crops by next 
4 year’s harvest. Yet I think they have got 
into such a mess that they will shortly 
have no alternative ; indeed, if they dally 
much longer in the Ukraine without being 
: roe able to halt the Russian advance through 
Kharkov, they will be inviting another 
disaster such as that which overcame them 
last winter. On the other hand, a well- 
conducted retreat might succeed in partly 
shaking off the Russians or, at all events, 
easing the pressure which they have been 
exerting, and the front might at the 
same time be shortened. I cannot pretend 
to say how far they are likely to retreat. 
South ‘of the Pripet marshes there is no 
good natural defensive position in Russia, 
with the exception of a section of the 
Dnieper. In the earlier part of the war 
with Russia, however, the Germans had no 
lack of labour, and they are believed to 
have established some pretty formidable 
fortifications. Yet even a line fram Leningrad 
to Odessa would measure upwards of a 
thousand miles, so that there could hardly 
be question of making such a front tank- 
e proof. 
& When we started our invasion of Sicily 
it was known that the German reserves 


yey? were stretched, but the extent of the 


pressure to which they are now being 


9 Mee soos? subjected in Russia was not generally 





dok envisaged. New opportunities have thus 
come to us more quickly than we expected. 
The conference now in progress on the 


sepa other side of the Atlantic is dealing with 
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the problem of adapting plans to meet 





becomes slower and more roundabout when 
they have concentrated forward than when 
they are disposed in the neighbourhood of 
a main traffic junction on the lines of 
communication. The whole system will 
be as elastic and adaptable as the staff 
can make it, and this will apply also 
to what may be called the — super- 
strategic reserve which a belligerent engaged 
in several theatres will endeavour to 
hold at a central point with reference to them all. 

As I have stated, the Germans are now believed to 
possess no strategic reserve worthy of the name in Russia 
itself. Not counting the satellites, they have about 190 
German divisions in that theatre, and out of this they 
cannot at present—or such is my information—afford 
more than small local concentrations here and there which 
are, properly speaking, tactical reserves, with the merest 
handful forming a true strategic reserve. They can, 
however, conceivably effect local concentrations powerful 
enough to strike a fairly shrewd blow in the conditions of 
open warfare. They did this last winter for the counter- 
offensive which recovered Kharkov and saved their forces 
in the Donetz basin. It is significant that the Panzer 
S.S. Korps, which took part in the abortive offensive from 
Bielgorod in early July, has not been identified since that 
battle. It has been pulled out of the line and doubtless 
reorganised and refitted. It might well be employed to 
strike at the Russians on the most dangerous section of 
the front, and that is at present indubitably south of 
Kharkov, where a Russian advance to the Dnieper bend 
would prove disastrous to the Germans in the Donetz 
basin. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
when the Germans last winter launched the counter-offen- 
sive of which I have spoken, they struck Russian formations 
fighting at vast distance from their rail-heads and with 
quantities of their vehicles bogged in the mud of a sudden 
thaw. This time the Russians may still be in trouble 
regarding their rail communications, but they have at 
least good roads behind them, If such a counter- 
offensive failed—as did that from Kotelnikoyo when 
the German Sixth Army was surrounded at Stalingrad— 
I believe the Russians would go straight on to the 
Dnieper bend. 

The remainder of the German field divisions are dis- 
posed roughly as follows; forty in Western Europe, that 
is to say, the Low Countries and France, some of which 
have now passed into Italy, ten in Norway, and anything 
up to thirty in Germany and the Balkans, including Crete. 
It has often been stated that Germany possesses a total 
of yoo divisions, so that leaves us still thirty to account 
for. I understand, however, that these are immobile 
draft-finding divisions which can only be used for static 


new Red Army offensive near Lake Ladoga. 


THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE GATHERS MOMENTUM: A MAP SHOWING THE GERMAN 
ADVANCE LINE ON DECEMBER 6 LAST, AND THE RUSSIAN WINTER ADVANCE ON APRIL 6. 
What used to be called the Russian steamroller, but is now much faster, is gathering fresh momen- 


tum. Our map above gives in dotted line the limit of the German advance when on 
last the Red Army began its winter offensive. 
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THE RUSSIAN OFFENSIVE TO-DAY: A MAP INDICATING 
THE SOVIET THREAT TO THREE VITAL CITIES ON THE 
CENTRAL FRONT--SMOLENSK, BRIANSK AND POLTAVA. 


As Germany must make provision to replace the dissolving 
Italian divisions in the Balkans, numbering between twenty 
and thirty, and will require a considerable number in 
Italy unless she should decide to abandon the country 


; , The block line on the west was the approximate 
Russian front on April 6. The map below indicates the position, although mobile, on August 16. 
In the north, from Leningrad to Velikye Luki, there is little alteration, but there are reports of a 
° C In the centre, however, the fall of Orel, with Kharkov, 
are vital steps in the Russian approach to Smolensk, Briansk and Foltava, visualising a possible 


forced German retreat line to the Dnieper. (Maps, Copyright “* The Times.”’) 


the new situation. Adaptation is the severest 
test of planning and staff work, and it is 
urgently necessary that ours should rise to 
the occasion. Regrets have been expressed 
December 6 that Russia is not represented at the 
conference, but it is concerned with Asia 
and the Pacific as well as Europe and 
the mainland, and Russia is not a partner 
in the Pacific war. It has not yet 
been found possible to arrange an Allied 
conference between Great Britain, the United States 
and Russia on the highest level, but it is to be hoped 
that this will shortly be contrived. I have pointed 
out before now how important it is that we should 
extend our operations in order to relieve the Russians of 
some of the burden which they are at present carrying, 
but it cannot be denied that we have already accomplished 
a great deal in this respect. The Middle East has been 
made secure ; a formidable German Army has been destroyed 
in North Africa; large forces of German fighter aircraft 
have been drawn both to the Western and Mediterranean 
fronts ; Germany’s war industriés and means of communica- 
tion have been subjected to terrific onslaughts from the 
air; vast quantities of munitions and food have been 
transported to Russia. If we now drive Italy out of .the 
war completely, or even eliminate her for practical pur- 
poses, we shall then either gain possession of Italy or put 
Germany to an increased strain in holding the northern 
part of the country. In either case we shall put out of 
action a considerable proportion of the Axis armed forces, 
of which over half the Italian section has been holding 
the Balkans in the Russian zone of interest. 

Whatever may have been the former plans of the 
United Kingdom and the United States in the European 
theatre, Italy itself should in my view be the next objective. 
If such was always our intention we have every reason 
to maintain it; if we had another intention it would 
appear that we ought now to alter it in order to take 
advantage of the changing situation, The Italian decision 
to declare Rome an open city marks a rapid step in the 
collapse of the nation as a belligerent. It is through 
Italy that we can most speedily increase the pressure on 
Germany. Fhe moment is propitious, because the German 
troops who succeed in.escaping from Sicily will not be of 
great value for some time to come. The contraction of 
the Sicilian front must, on the other hand, have set free 
several weeks ago a number, of Allied divisions previously 
engaged, Our strength in the Mediterranean is, or could 
be, made adequate for other ventures as soon as our forces 
were solidly established upon the Italian mainland. Great 
opportunities lie before us. Victory has still to be fought 
for, but it has been brought much closer even within this 
month of August. 
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SCENES AS OREL IS RETAKEN. 
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THE GERMAN RETREAT IN RUSSIA: A GERMAN ARMOURED UNIT LEAVING A RUSSIAN 
VILLAGE, WHICH THEY SET ON FIRE BEFORE RETREATING. 
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N August 4 Orel fell; the same 
day as Bielgorod, making a 
double victory of great importance for 
the Red Army and dispelling the Ger- 
man legend that Soviet troops cannot 
wage a summer offensive. Orel was 
one of the chief bases of the whole 
Russian front, and although the 
Germans managed to withdraw a cer- 
tain amount of men and material to 
Briansk, much has been lost. - Now 
Briansk itself is threatened by four 
Russian armies; that from Karachev 
being only about 20 miles due east of 
the city. Kharkov, on the Donetz 
front, is doomed, and the great Russian 
drive westwards is continuing with 
big losses in men and material for 
the enemy. Progress is being made 
on the whole front, with the Red Army 
Air: Force participating in great 
strength, and although enemy ° resis- 
tance is stiffening, with numerous 
counter-attacks, it looks, at present, 
as if nothing can stop our Allies 
gaining their immediate objectives. 











BLAZING GERMAN TANKS SET ON FIRE. % 
ON THE TOWN. 3 


THE RUSSIANS ARE AGAIN IN OREL: 


BY SOVIET ARTILLERY AS THE RED ARMY ADVANCED 
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3 OREL AFTER THE GERMANS LEFT: CITIZENS WALK PAST THE FORMER GERMAN . 


f HEADQUARTERS IN THE CITY. RUBBLE LITTERS THE STREET. 3 
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} GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN IN THE OREL AREA: THE NUMBER OF CAPTURED \ 
Ff GERMANS MOUNTS AS OUR ALLIES ADVANCE ON A WIDE FRONT. , 
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FREE OREL! 
OF THE RED ARMY COMMAND, AS HE TELLS THEM OF THE 
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THE LIBERATED POPULATION CROWD ROUND MAJOR-GENERAL ABRAMOFF, 4% 
GERMAN RETREAT. ; 
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THE OREL BATTLEFIELD: A DEVASTATED FOREST ON THE OREL FRONT, LITTERED 
DEBRIS FROM SHATTERED ENEMY TANKS AND MECHANISED UNITS. } 
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FEATS OF THE WAR: THE HER‘( 


DRAWN By ou SpEcIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM PERSONAL INFORMA 
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A VERY GALLANT DEED: CAPTAIN LORD LYELL, V.C, CHARGING SINGLE-HANDED: THE CREW OF AN 88M 


Our drawing above, from a personal description given our Special Artist by a Scots 
Guards officer, wounded in the same action, depicts the dramatic incident at 
Djebel Bou Arada, Northern Tunisia, on April 27 last, as a result of which Captain 
Lord Lyell, twenty-nine-year-old Scottish peer, in command of a company of 
Scots Guards, charged singly against two gun posts which were holding up the 


British advancé. With grenades, bayonet and revolver he killed most of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


gun crews and died himself as the enemy broke and ran. On August 12, two 
and a half months after his heroic deed, it was officially announced that he was 
posthumously awarded the Victoria Cross, for ‘‘ outstanding leadership, and 
gallantry." Commanding his company, which had been placed under the orders 
of a battalion of the Grenadier Guards, Lord Lyeil had previously distinguished 
himself on April 23, when he repelled a German counter-attack, captured and 


| 





held 
stanc 
posts 
a lan 
of hi 
crew. 
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HEROISM OF CAPTAIN LORD LYELL AT DJEBEL BOU ARADA. 


SONAL INFORMATION GIVEN BY AN OFFICER IN THE ScoTs GUARDS PRESENT AT THE ACTION. 


AN 88-MM. GUN, WHERE HE FELL, AFTER KILLING SEVERAL OF THE ENEMY AND SILENCING THE GUN. 


held a high point in trying circumstances, his energy and cheerfulness being out- Meantime, Lord Lyell, who had run straight to the 88-mm. gun, covered by his 
standing. On April 27, about 6 p.m., his men being held up by two enemy gun- lance-corporal, was so quick that he was among the crew before they had time 
posts, an 88-mm. gun and a heavy machine-gun in separate pits, with a sergeant, to fire more than one shot. Using a bayonet as a skene-dhu, and his revolver, he 
a lance-corporal, and two Guardsmen, he led them to the attack. Far in advance killed a number of them before he fell himself, and the remainder fled. He was 
of his men, he lobbed a hand grenade into the machine-gun pit, destroying the tound in the midst of the dead, and was buried by the pit, as shown in our 
crew. At this point his sergeant was killed and his two Guardsmen were wounded. frontispiece. Lord Lyell is the first peer to be awarded the V.C. in this war. 
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ROME AS AN OPEN CITY? SOME OF ITS HISTORIC SITES. 


Ps desire of the 
Badoglio Govern- 
ment to declare Rome 
an open city, as it 
announced on August 14, 
following another aerial 
attack on the “ Eternal 
City "—on the grounds 
that it is “the centre 
of the Catholic world,” 
was met by the* reply 
that it was a unilateral 
declaration and was one 
which could not be 
settled by a _ simple 
‘“‘yes”’ or “no.” So 
great was the joy of the 
people of Rome on‘ first 
hearing the declaration 
that their Government 
found it necessary to 
warn them that it can 
have effect only in agree- 
ment with the Allies, 
and many large issues 
were involved. Usually 
the declaration is a pro- 
tection against assault 
from land and is a pre- 
lude to surrender. When 
Paris was proclaimed an 
open city in 1940, the 
Germans marched in and 
took it over without 
further palaver. There 
is a good deal of sus- 
picion how sincere and 
genuine is Marshal 
Badoglio. These views of 
Rome and of Vatican 
City serve to give some 
idea to those who do 
not know it, how mixed 
up is ancient medizval, : 5 
and modern Rome. One on. Se . ars S\ 


could scarcely throw a 2 r é . 
stone piectoredl hitting THE BADOGLIO GOVERNMENT PROCLAIMED ROME AN OPEN CITY, BUT THIS WAS UNACCEPTABLE TO THE ALLIES. AN AERIAL VIEW, SHOWING THE TIBER AND 
some historic building. SOME PRINCIPAL ANCIENT AND MODERN SITES. NUMBERS REPRESENT THE FOLLOWING : (1) ST. PETER’S; (2) THE VATICAN GARDENS; (3) PALACE OF JUSTICE ; 
(4) CASTLE OF S. ANGELO; (5) VICTOR EMMANUEL MONUMENT; (6) THE FORUM; (7) THE COLISSEUM ; (8) PALATINE HILL ; (9) QUIRINAL GARDEN ; (10) QUIRINAL ; 
(rz) COLONNA PALACE ; (12) S. LORENZO RAILWAY STATION ; (13) PIAZZA ESEDRA ; (14) THE VILLA BORGHESE AND PINCIO GARDENS. 


AN AIR VIEW OF VATICAN CITY AND ITS ENVIRONS: (1) ST. PETER’S; (2) ST. PETER’S PIAZZA; (3) PART OF THE VATICAN ; (4) CASTLE OF S. ANGELO ; (5) PALACE OF JUSTICE ; 
(6) PIAZZA DELLA SACREZSTIA ; (7) THE SISTINE CHAPEL ; (8) VILLA BARBERINI. 





THE ILLUS 


PEACEABLE AND WARLIKE 


NEWS IN PICTURES: 


WILLY LOTT’S COTTAGE, FLATFORD, SUFFOLK, PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL TRUS‘. 
FAMOUS AS THE SUBJECT OF CONSTABLE’S “‘ THE HAYWAIN.” 


Some fifteen years ago the late Mr. T. R. Parkington, of Ipswich, purchased Flatford Mill, the Mill 
House, and Willy Lott’s cottage, with some adjacent land, in order that they might be preserv 
for the benefit of the nation. The National Trust now announces that through the co-operation 
- of Mrs. Parkington and the executors of the late Mr. Parkington, it has been able to purchase the 
property. Willy Lott’s cottage, on the Suffolk bank of the Stour, is a picturesque building, probably 





THE U.S.S. “LAFAYETTE,” FORMERLY THE ‘“‘ NORMANDIE,” 
AT THE HUDSON RIVER PIER AS SHE RIGHTS HERSELF DURING SALVAGE OPERATIONS. 


The U.S.S. “‘ Lafayette,”’ formerly the “‘ Normandie,”’ biggest ani fastest liner afloat, but since February 
1942 a charred hulk lying capsized at an angle of 53 degrees, is now afloat again with a list of 45 deg. 
Those in charge of the salvage operations announced that the work had been successful and that 
there is no further danger of the ship’s breaking ier back or smashing into the pier. It is believed 
that it wil! be possible to continue pumping whete she is until she has been completely righted, 


WU aay 


A GENERAL VIEW OF A PONTOON-BUILDING SHOP, STAFFED ALMOST 
ENTIRELY BY WOMEN, EACH PONTOON CAN SUSTAIN A I10-TON WEIGHT. 


Pontoons have been a vital necessity in this war where the retrea’ enemy has destroyed every bridge, 

and they will likely play A yet more vital part in the freeing of Europe from the German yoke, now 

pressing so heavil Their construction is sui for women, and in this Ministry of 

see = factory in A. ~ on, the women embrace all walks of - and include mothers of families and girls 
straight from sc 


PONTOON BUILDING : 


TRATED 


REACHES THE 55-DEGREE ANGLE 
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CONTRASTS. 


FLATFORD MILL, WHICH, WITH WILLY LoTT’s COTTAGE, HAS BEEN PURCHASED BY THE 
NATIONAL TRUST. 


THE PROPERTY IS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE’ “‘ CONSTABLE COUNTRY.” 


dating from the first quarter of the seventeenth century, and with the adjacent mill-house and 
mill forms a harmonious and picturesque whole.. Flatford is famed as the subject of “‘ The Haywain ” 
and many other pictures, and it is extremely fortunate that this property has been saved for the nation for 
all time. John Constable, R.A., was born in East Bergholt, in Suffolk, in 1776, and was the pioneer 
of modern naturalistic landscape ; he was largely self-taught. 


WATER POURS FROM THE “ LAFAYETTE” DURING A STAGE IN HER SALVAGE OPERATIONS. 
SHE IS NOW AFLOAT AND HER LIST IS SUBSIDING. 


instead of moving her into the Hudson River as was originally planned. It is estimated that the 

total “cost of salvage will amount to 3,750,000 dollars. She cost 60,000,000 dollars. After the ship 

has been floated, it will take some time to reconstruct her interior, recondition her engines—for- 

tunately little damaged—and equip her with a new superstructure and so make her the troop transport 
she was intended to be when a careless workman’s torch set her on fire. 


PREPARING FOR A RAID OVER HAMBURG-—OR OTHER ENEMY CITIES. HEAVY BOMBS 


STACKED IN A BOMB BANK FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

picture gives some idea of what lies in store for enemy cities—now in great consternation at the 

rospect--who invite a visit from the R.A.F. as munition centres. The terrible havoc wrought in 

ambure, Cologne and Milan—to name but three—will, it is promised, descend upon those who with 

such exuberance started out on “ total warfare.” It is the job of ground crews to transport all bombs 
to the aircraft and load them on the bombers. 
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A CLUSTER OF MORE THAN 100 BOMBS, DROPPED IN FORMATION BY FLYING 
FORTRESSES, RAINS DOWN ON MOUSERRATO AIRFIELD, NEAR CAGLIARI, IN SARDINIA. 


A CLOSELY-PACKED CLUSTER OF 


BY 


eeeaseenennscens 


‘coeneeananen tne ennnnaenneseunnnanneneNRERSEnEUNAausunnscensesesenenannenenenscentennenseecanesssunbetensurunessontcesesenssasees 
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‘ 3 
5 ANOTHER PRECISION ATTACK BY FLYING FORTRESSES, THIS TIME { : 
Fe ON THE U-BOAT BASIN AT LA PALLICE, ON THE FRENCH COAST ». Z 
4, 
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Our pictures illustrate some. results of the daylight precision-bombing system of 
the U.S. Flying Fortresses. Broadly speaking, the technique is to send a force 
of not more than about 200 bombers to one target, and to obliterate it com- 
pletely by dropping all the bombs simultaneously and in formation. One such 
cluster of shattering high explosives is seen falling in one of our pictures. The 
average bomb-load of the Flying Fortress is between 4000 Ibs. and 5000 Ibs., which, 
multiplied by the number of bombers flying in formation, is enough to destroy 
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PRECISION BOMBING : 


tend mecca aaah ————— SSS SSO eee 


‘ MILO AERODROME, SICILY, AFTER A RAID BY FLYING FORTRESSES. 
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RESULTS OF THE 


FLYING FORTRESSES’ SYSTEM OF ATTACK. 


A CONCENTRATION OF BOMBS BURST ON AND AROUND THE AIMING-POINT DURING 


A FORTRESS RAID ON AN AIRCRAFT WORKS AT MEAULTE. 


BOMB BURSTS DURING A_ PRECISION ATTACK 
TRESSES ON THE HEINKEL FACTORY AT CHATEAU BOUGON, NEAR NANTES. 


THIRTY ENEMY ‘PLANES 
RECEIVED DIRECT HITS AND MANY OTHERS WERE DAMAGED. 


everything within the pattern of the falling bombs. To put it more exactly, the 
bombs of 100 U.S. “ heavies,"’ falling in formation, will destroy everything within 
an area equal to a circle of 1000 ft. in diameter~-approximately 18 acres. This 
potential destructive power is now being employed with great effect in conjunction 
with the heavy night raids by R.A.F. bombers. Drawings illustrating ithe 
formation flying of the Fortresses are reproduced elsewhere in this issue, as also 
how German Fw!90 pilots attack formations of Flying Fortresses 
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THE DEADLY TEAM-WORK OF THE FLYING FORTRESSES: } 


ae? 
Paat 


LEFT AND 
RIGHT - 
ONE -5IN- -51% GUNS. 
GUN. 





FLYING IN A TIGHT FORMATION DESIGNED TO GIVE THE CLOSEST CO-OPERATION IN ATTACK AND 


On the previous page we publish remarkable photographs showing the | being taught to fly in tight formation, even when taking evasive action. The 
effect of the precision-bombing system of the American Flying Fortresses. | distance separating these big bombers is often not more than 25 ft. between 
Here, our artist, with the co-operation of the U.S. VIIIth Army Air Force, wing-tips and 50 ft. ahead and astern. The formations are carefully arranged 
shows how the formations of Fortresses go about their task of smashing the to avoid one Fortress masking the field of fire of another, and t6 create a 
enemy's war potential by day. Elements of their brilliant success include close bombing pattern. At the word of command from the leader of the 
excellent defensive armour, twelve half-inch machine-guns, and a system of group shown above, the eighteen aircraft drop their bombs simultaneously, 
very effective groupings (of which the one illustrated is typical), the pilots the secret bomb-sight apparatus having automatically worked out the angle 
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ASSED PRECISION BOMBING AND DEFENCE GUNNERY. 


ITH ‘O-OPERATION OF THE U.S. VIIItH Army AIR Force. 









































DEFENCE,. A GROUP - OF FORTRESSES DROPS ITS BOMBS SIMULTANEOUSLY ON THE TARGET. 


carried by these bombers have a firing energy of 327 muzzle horse-power, are 
effective up to an extreme range of 1200 yards, and shoot at the rate of 
When a bombing force leaves an aerodrome, one reserve | 800 rounds per minute. With twelve of these machine-guns and eight gunners 
available in each aircraft, and with practically no blind spots, it takes a very 
the reserves return to their base. The stout-hearted enemy fighter pilot to close in on a formation of anything from 
height at which Fortresses bomb varies according to circumstances, but is 18 to 200 Fortresses flying in tightly-knit groups. Mostly, the fighters’ only 


of fall, correction for wind, speed, etc.. Three Fortresses flying together form | 
an “element,” two elements a “ flight,” three flights a “ group,’ and three 

groups a “ wing.” 
Fortress takes off for each element, ready to slip into formation if one of the 
aircraft proves defective. Otherwise, 


normally between 20,000 ft. and 30,000 ft. The heavy half-inch Brownings hope is to fall on a lame duck which has been forced out of formation. 
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HOW GERMAN Fwi190 PILOTS MANCEUVRE AGAINST FLYING FORTRESSES. 


DRAWN BY ouR SpEciaL Artist, G. H. Davis, wiTH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE U.S. VIIItTH Army AIR Force. 






us nt 





4. 
F.W.190_ ATTACKING oe 
FROM THE SIDE. ms 


FORTRESS GROUPING PRESENTS A TREMENDOUS CONCENTRATION OF FIRE-POWER TO FIGHTERS ATTACKING FROM ANY DIRECTION. 


In a drawing reproduced elsewhere in this issue, our artist shows how the Flying 
Fortresses of our American allies carry out their precision-bombing raids in mass 
formation. Here, he iliustrates the methods of attack used by their principal 
enemies, the German Fwi90s, who show a healthy respect for these aircraft, 
Fortress gunners having already shot down more than 1200 German fighters. In 
general, the German pilots now attack the ‘ Forts” from ahead, the most popular 
manceuvre of the Fwi90s being to get into position well above the bomber 
formation to port and starboard, and then to come swooping down and round, 
sometimes singly, sometimes in twos, and occasionally spaced three abreast. They 
usually open fire at a range of between 500 yards and 150 yards, depending on the 





courage of the German pilot: By this time they are well within the numerous arcs 
of fire from the combined guns of the Fortresses, so after delivering a short burst 
as they come in to attack at 400 m.p.h.—the bombers and fighters are then approach- 
ing one another at something like 700 m.p.h.—they turn straight over on to their 
backs and dive below and away from the formation so as to present their armoured 
undersides to the downward-firing guns of their opponents. But the formation beats 
them. As Peter Masefield put it, when describing a terrific scrap with hordes of 
German fighters when he accompanied Fortresses on a raid on Le Bourget aircraft 
factory: “The Forts ploughed slowly on—actually covering the ground at some 
230 m.p.h.—the formation as tight and rigid as in an air display.” 
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TYPICAL OF TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THEIR COMRADES IN THE BRITISH MERCHANT NAVY: THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF THE CANADIAN-BUILT 


“FORT DEASE LAKE’’ 


1. CAPTAIN. The Captain is the Master of the 
ship and all on board her. His word is law, for 
on him rests the responsibility of delivering the 
ship, her cargo and her crew safely to their 
destination. 


2. CHIEF OFFICER. The Mate, as he is known 
on board, is the Captain’s right-hand man. Besides 
taking the 4-8 watch on the bridge, he directs the 
deck department's duties and is responsible for 
the maintenance, cleanliness and general running 
of this part of the ship. 


3. 2ND OFFICER. The Second Mate keeps the 
12-4 watch ; is the ae Officer and, in many 
ships, the Gunnery cer. Responsible during 
loading and discharging cargo for the holds in 
the after-part of the ship. 


. 38RD OFFICER. The Third Mate keeps the 
8-12 watch ; is usually the Signals Officer ; some- 
times the Gunnery Officer, and, during loading 
and unloading, is responsible for the forward 
part of the ship. 


5. APPRENTICE. During his four years’ 
apprenticeship he is Jack-of-all-trades ; working 
on deck with the crew, taking his trick at the 
wheel, standing a watch on the bridge, and 
studying for his Second Mate’s ticket. 


6, 7, 8&8. FIRST, SECOND, THIRD’ RADIO 
OFFICERS. These three officers maintain wire- 
less watch (4 hours on, 8 hours off) and are 
responsible tor the general maintenance of the 
installation on board. Usually assist the Captain 
in clerical duties; sometimes take a watch on 
the bridge as Signals Officers. 


9. CHIEF ENGINEER. “The Chief" is the 
“Captain” of the engine-room. He has sole 
responsibility for the department and works in 
close conjunction with the Captain. 


| 


STAND BESIDE THE SHIP THEY SAIL, WITH COURAGE AND ENDURANCE, THROUGH THE U-BOAT LANES. 











24, 26, 28, 29. NAVAL D.E.M.S. GUNNERS. 
Responsible for the manning and maintenance of 
the defensive equipment. 


25, 27. ARMY GUNNERS. The Army Gunners 
are provided by the Royal Maritime Regiment, 
and are trained in the handling of their own 
particular weapons. 


30. CHIEF STEWARD. In charge of the 
catering department and responsible for the entire 
victualling and comfort of the ship. 


Pe 2ND STEWARD. 32. ASSISTANT 
TEWARD. 33. MESSROOM BOY. These attend 
the saloon at meal times and either wait at table 
or work in the pantry. Keep the officers’ and 
engineers’ accommodation clean, etc. 


COOK. 35. GALLEY BOY. The cook 
rovides all the cooked meals on board and bakes 
read. He is assisted by a Galley Boy, who peels 

potatoes and keeps the galley clean. 


36, 37, 38. DOCKERS. The docker's job is a 
highly skilled one; he has to handle and stow all 
types of cargo, from timber to tanks. He knows 








A KEY TO THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH. 


10. 2ND ENGINEER. The engine-room equiva- 
lent of the Chief Officer ; responsible for the upkeep 
and repairs to the machinery. Keeps the 48 
watch. 


11. 3RD ENGINEER. Keeps the 12-4 watch; 
is usually the ship's electrician and is responsible 
for the after-winches 


12, 4TH ENGINEER. Keeps the 812 watch 
and is also in charge of the forward winches and 
windlass. 


13. CARPENTER. “Chips'” daily duties in- 
clude sounding water tanks and bilges. He keeps 


As a tribute to all merchant seamen who are, to-day, winning the Battle of the Seven Seas, 
we publish this photograph of the officers and crew of the “ Fort Dease Lake.” These 
men are typical of all their comrades in the British Merchant Navy, and their courage 
and endurance are the courage and endurance of all such seamen who have made possible 


the victories of the Fighting Forces. 


Their ship, seen in the background, was built in 


Canada ; part-welded in construction, she has engines running on the super-heat principle, 
i.c., the steam from the boilers is further heated to give greater economy and efficiency. 


the inside of a ship’s hold as well as the men who 

sail her. The docker’s job runs in several cate- 

gories, the main divisions of which are : holdsmen, 
" deck-hands, winch-men, loaders-off and porters 
| On their broad shoulders falls the task of turning 
| the ships round as quickly as possible. 


, 40, 42, 43, 45-49. FIREMEN-TRIMMERS. 
heir job is to feed fires—on this ship, with coal 
and maintain steam in the boilers under the super- 
vision of the officers of their respective watches 
During a normal day, each fireman would shovel 

three tons of coal. 


41, 44. GREASERS. The Greasers keep watches 
with the respective engineers and carry out the 
oiling of all the moving machinery in the engine 
room. They also assist the engineers in pumping 
the ballast tanks. 


the steering gear oiled and works the windlass in 
port. He does all the general repairs of the shir 


14. BOSUN. The seafaring counterpart of the | 
foreman ashore. He is in charge of all A.B.s 
and Ordinary Seamen and takes his orders from 

the Chief Officer. 


15, 17, 20-23. A.B.s. They stand watches, 
Steering at the wheel and maintain look-out. In 
port they do routine duties involving the general 
upkeep of the ship and overhaul of gear. 


16, 18, 19. ORDINARY -SEAMEN. They per- 
form similar duties to an A.B., but lack sufficient 
sea experience to qualify them as A.B.s. 


She has spacious crew quarters; the officers living amidships in the bridge super- 
structure, the engineers further aft over the engine-room, and the crew right aft, with a 
maximum of four men quartered together. The ‘ Fort Dease Lake” has a deadweight 
tonnage of 10,330 tons, and she has made many successful wartime voyages The raft, 
seen in the picture, is so placed that a single tap with a mallet or the slipping of a shackle 
can send'it straight into the sea, and, both sides being identical, it does not matter which 
side floats uppermost. A gallant ship, manned by a gallant crew 
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A SELECTION OF NEW PICTURES BY WAR ARTISTS: |N¢ 


a ih 4 
DANY 5 ; 
“PORTSMOUTH AFTER THE AIR RAIDS, WITH H.M.S. ‘REVENGE’ SAILING OUT.” 
BY RICHARD EURICH. 


ALLERY XII., in the National Gallery, is full of new pictures by war artists 
which cover a wide variety of subjects. On these two pages we give a selec- 

tion from among the great number exhibited, some of which may be considered 
of special interest. Captain Eurich’s ‘“‘ Portsmouth After the Air Raids’’ and his 


‘* A Ship’s Boat at Sea,”’ for instance. Robert Sivell has painted a vivid portrait of one 
(Continued on right. 


‘*MAKING TEMPLATES FOR GLIDERS." 
BY JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


‘““ASSEMBLING A HAWKER HURRICANE.”’ 
BY MISS E. D. HEWLAND. 


Continued.} 
of Aberdeen’s heroines, Mrs. Marian Patterson, Senior Fire Guard, who was decorated 


with the Ge Medal for h i i icti i id ; 
uinne is Gees meinen © th eorge edal for her work in rescuing a vietim after a bombing raid; and 
iat, eae anaes William Dring is represented by a series of naval portraits, one of which, “L/S. A. 
‘a Beale in Loading Chambers,” is shown above. Other artists, not represented here, 


are Edward Ardizzone—a whole wall is devoted to his vigorous and graphic reporting 
(Continued opposite. 


“MRS. MARIAN PATTERSON, G.M.” “8 A.M. PARADE, R.A.F."' 
BY ROBERT SIVELL. BY ALAN SORRELL. 
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S: |NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


‘* RIVER POLICE: INCIDENT IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN.” 


““MACHINE TOOLS FOR RUSSIA.” BY JOHN PLATT. 
BY CHARLES GINNER. 


‘“‘A SHIP’S BOAT AT SEA.” 
BY RICHARD EURICH. 


Continued.) 
of the North African 
campaign; Henry 
“ MODEL-MAKERS’ SHOP. DIRECTORATE OF CAMOUFLAGE (NAVAL SECTION).”’ Carr, whose portraits 
BY FRAN MASON. of General Eisen- 
hower, General Alex- 
ander, ahd Air Chief- 
Marshal Tedder are 
very striking; Ed- 
ward Bawden ; Stan- 
ley Spencer, who 
continues his mag- 
nificent series of 
panels painted in 
shipbuilding yards; 
Frank Dobson, who 
has developed a new 
subject in depicting 
the troglodyte exis- 
tence of workers in 
underground fac- 
tories; and many 
others. As in the 
previous exhibitions 
of work by war 
artists, the general 
public will find much 
to interest it, and, 
as the collection 
grows, so are new 
aspects of this world- 
wide conflict put on 
record for future 


generations. 
“L/S. A. BEALE IN LOADING CHAMBERS." 


“TRAINING DUMMIES." 
BY WILLIAM DRING. 


BY F,. H, COVENTRY. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
roll eae E. jet 


FINE FEATHERS AND THEIR DISPLAY. 











IRDS share with butterflies and some tropical fish a flagrancy of colour denied to 
most other creatures. The origin of it is inscrutable even to those who find in 
Nature the opportunity for the exercise of human logic. They are better off in 
explaining its purpose by their observation of bird behaviour. The use that birds make 
of their fine feathers is to display them, thereby giving colour to the idea that they are 
aware of them and of the effect they produce in attracting the female before whom they 
are displayed. 

This has been the corner-stone of theories of bird behaviour, and those who know 
most about birds cannot free themselves from it. It is 
not illogical to assume that birds, though they have been 
in the air some millions of years longer than men have 
walked the earth, are like human beings in their devices 
and desires. Among these is the desire of the male to 
attract the female and the device of compelling her 
admiration. The only hole one might pick in such com- 
parison is that whereas among the birds it is, with some 
exceptions, the male who displays his fine feathers to 
the sober-hued female, the more general practice among 
ourselves has been for the female to assemble all the 
finery at her disposal for attraction, while the male, from 
the Stone Age to the Age of Chivalry, has rested on his 
brawn. 

Such irresponsible criticism apart, bird-display as a 
device of courtship, or in pursuit of what in Herbert 
Spencer's definition is the preservation of the race, has 
too much testimony in its favour to be set aside. There 
is the display of the peacock, who suddenly swings on to 
the peahen all the prismatic glory of his train, as the 
commonest example of the trait, though it is agreed that 
the peahen often remains unmoved. The less engaging 
display of the turkey, the purposeful approach of the 
great bustard as may be viewed in the still life of the 
Natural History Museum, or that of the birds of paradise, 
are accredited examples. The display of the king bird 
of paradise as he expands his fanlike side plumes and 
throws his long tail wires in a cascade behind his head 
was described by Sir William Ingram a generation ago, and 
there is no more colourful description. 

Many other examples of the emotional display of birds in 
courtship, from jays and magpies, humble relatives of the birds of 
paradise, to those of gannets and grouse, and of sparrows, can be 
adduced. It can even be said that at such times birds, whether 
in couples, or in concert on ceremonial courting-grounds, display 
their best points to draw attention to themselves. Mr. Edward 
Armstrong, whose work on Bird Display is the most recent and 
most fully documented survey of the subject, adds a new circumstance 
to it in what he calls ceremonial gaping.. Sir William Ingram’s bird 
of paradise in the act of displaying the splendours of its plumage 
opened wide its bill to add to them the allurement of the light apple- 
green of the inside of its mouth. This is not a menace, as it 
might be, and sometimes is, but an invitation which in its element 
of surprise may elicit an emotional response. It has another sig- 
nificance. The gaping mouth of the hungry nestling is commonly 
brightly hued. Mr. Armstrong notes that a young cuckoo expecting 
to be fed has a gape that alters in nine days from yellow to red. 
The young hawfinch’s mouth is decorated with a striking red and 
blue pattern. A rook’s nestling’s mouth changes from bright 
cinnamon to dark blue, a shag cormorant’s from pink to gamboge. 
In these and other examples the decoration is a distinct help to 
the adult food-provider in finding a way to the chick’s hungry 
mouth. In all, the opened door is associated with food: the taking 
of food is the first physiological fact in the young bird’s life, and it 
keeps its immensely important place in the adult bird’s psychology. 
The preservation of the race is important, but self-preservation runs 
a close race with it and the acquisition of food is its expression. 
Food is an important key to behaviour: it is the important thing 
in the preservation of life. The longshore gulls which will crowd 
up the Thames as the leaves of autumn fall, have to pick up a third 
of their weight in food every day to maintain it. In the courtship 


some such delicacy is coupled with the suitor’s invitation to 
marriage. The mouth agape is its symbol. 

Bird display can rightly be described as an intro- 
duction to bird psychology, or even as the indispensable 
factor in it: but emotional disturbance will not explain 
everything, and emotional disturbance is indissolubly 
associated with the physiological conditions which stir 
it to action. Something must be attributed to mass 
psychology, which operates as mysteriously among birds 
as among human kind. Imitativeness is one of its 
characteristics and might be called in to account for mass 
migrations ; at any rate, in part. In a minor way it will 
interpret the action of penguins which, in groups or 
colonies, will reproduce the bowing and devotional 
attitude of a dueting pair. 

We might look on it as part of a universal rhythm. 
There are bird dances, as anyone may see in watching the 
cranes at the Zoo, and no one would suggest that the 
cranes copied them from the tango. It is the other way 
round, Mr. Armstrong cites bird dances to partners, 
quadrilles and round dances or corporate dances among 
birds from several continents ; and it is not hard to find 
‘imitations " of them among the primitive people of the 
countries where they could be seen. ‘* One of the oldest 
recorded is the crane dance performed by Theseus on his 
return from Crete with the youths and maidens he had 
liberated.””. The Chinese had a dance of the white cranes 
in 500 B.C. The Australian blacks imitate the emu, the Monumbo of New Guinea have 
a cassowary dance, the natives of New Zealand, says Mr. Armstrong, mimic the hornbill 
even to the feeding of the young. 

This is not the sum of bird activities which are most deserving of examination in 
pursuit of their explanation, Arena displays, territory claiming, greeting ceremonies 
are among them; and the reason for the bright colours of the male and the sober livery 
of the female is still not discernible unless we-are content to refer it to some aspect of 
natural selection. _Brilliancy of plumage might even be a disadvantage, especially when 
men are added to the foes which are on the watch for it. 

The pursuit of birds for their plumage has relented somewhat in these days, because 
for the moment fashion does not demand it, but we are reminded by a correspondent, 
Mr. Chenevix-Trench, that the breeding of egrets for ‘ osprey plumes" flourishes in what 
might have been a perfectly legitimate guise in Sind and Guzerat. It really protects 
the egrets as ostrich farms protect the ostrich. E. S. Grew. 
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THE DISPLAY OF THE GREAT BIRD OF PARADISE: IT FANS 

OUT ITS WING FEATHERS AND THROWS OUT THOSE OF ITS LONG 

TAIL IN A CASCADE BEHIND ITS HEAD, OPENING ITS BEAK 

TO DISPLAY THE APPLE-GREEN COLOUR OF THE INSIDE. 
(By Courtesy of Mr. G. B. Stretton.) 





THE GREAT AMAZON EGRET: THE RUTH- 
LESSNESS OF ITS EXTERMINATION FOR THE 
SAKE OF ITS’ PLUMES 
CURZON’S LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENT, IN 
INDIA, AGAINST THE SALE OF 
of birds the presentation to the lady of a choice morsel of fish or PLUMES. 





BY PENGUINS: THEY ALL DIP 
SALUTE TOGETHER. 
(All Photographs the Copyright of the Zoological Society.) 
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WAR MEMORIES AND STUDIES: AIRMEN ; PRESSMAN ; SOLDIER. 


MONG war books, personal reminiscences usually make the most attractive reading. 
An admirable example is ‘‘ Not Peace But a Sworp.’”’ By Wing-Commander 
R. P..M. Gibbs, D.S.O., D.F.C. (Cassell; 1os. 6d.). He joined the R.A.F. in 1934, 
but after five years he felt that he had regarded it as “a Flying Club,” without realising 
all that the word “ Service ” implied, and that he would one day have to abandon flying 
and “‘ the cheerful aerodrome life’ for a staff appointment and sedentary office work. He 
practically decided to retire and enter a family business. ‘‘ I did not know,” he writes, 
“‘ that the future held high before me, not peace, but a sword.’’ Just then war came and 
changed his whole outlook; thenceforth his heart was 
all in the great struggle. 

His first job was that of an instructor to R.A.F. and 
Fleet Air Arm pilots, and so he missed Dunkirk and the 
Battle of Britain, while ‘‘ aching for a chance to fight.’ 
At last his chance arrived, and he, a shipowner’s son, 
perceived a certain irony in being a leader of torpedo- 
carrying aircraft designed for the destruction of ships. 
The tale of his subsequent adventures, including a crash 
in a night landing and a spell in hospital, is told in 
forceful, straightforward style. Orders to resume in- 
struction work caused temporary gloom. ‘‘ Once more,” 
he writes, “I was lucky. ... Beaufort squadrons were 
being formed in Egypt to cut [Rommel’s] vulnerable 
supply lines. These squadrons would need someone from 
England with experience to lead them, and I was chosen 


to go. . . . Malta will be a pirates’ lair, the hiding-place 
of a horde of aircraft which will be a scourge to 
Rommel. ... I shall be leading them. ... There is 


great work to be done, and I am happy because I am going 
to do it. I follow the Sword, which points to the East.” 

Malta was not so much a lair as a target for pirates 
during the period described in ‘‘ TatTERED BATTLEMENTS.”’ 
A Malta Diary. By a Fighter Pilot. Illustrated (Peter 
Davies; 7s. 6d.). This is one of the best books of its 
kind. Based on a day-to-day record, “‘ kept, sometimes 
under difficulties, in three exercise books,’ it conveys 
that sense of immediate actuality which cannot after- 

wards be recaptured. The manner is colloquial, and the dialogue 
has all the racy humour of Service talk, despite inevitable tragedies 
in the loss of comrades. Apart from the continual thrills of air 
combat, the book contains much else of interest, such as memories 
of pre-war visits to Germany and the change in German mentality 
under the Nazi régime. It ends with the author’s reflections in hospital 
after he had been shot down and parachuted to earth unconscious, 

While our fighter aircraft have been more and more used in 
combined operations with land and sea forces, the R.A.F.’s principal 
independent action has long consisted of far-flung bombing offen- 
sives, and their decisive value has been much canvassed. Hence 
the compelling interest of ‘‘ BomBers’ BATTLE.” Bomber Command’s 
Three Years of War. By a Wing Commander. With Foreword by 
Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris (Duckworth ; 1os. 6d.). ‘“‘ The writer’s 
main purpose,” says Sir Arthur, “ is to show that bombing, perhaps 
contrary to public expectation, . . . is among the most difficult of 
all military operations. The book shows how the R.A.F. has learned 

~ to execute this very difficult work until ...we have a deadly 
weapon with which to attack the heart of Germany.” It is made 
clear how all attacks on German and occupied ports have helped in 
the vital struggle against U-boats. With particular reference to raids 
on Hamburg, “‘ where more submarines are produced than in any 
other single German port,”’ the author says: ‘“‘ To look for a sub- 
marine at sea is like looking for a rieedle in a haystack, but, if you 
want to prevent needles getting into haystacks, the best thing is to 
go for the needle factory.” 

The R.A.F. is supported by many subsidiary Services, and 
countless civilian flyers—both men and women—have contributed 
greatly to our war effort, without winning, or asking, any kudos 
for their indispensable and often dangerous work. To remedy this 
neglect is the aim of a readable and informative book—‘‘ UnsunG 
HEROES OF THE AiR.” By A. H. Narracott, Air Correspondent of 

OSPREY ” The Times. With Foreword by the Director-General of Civil 

Aviation, W. P. Hildred, and 33 Illustrations (Muller; 7s. 6d.). 

There is no space to expatiate here on all the organisations and 
Services mentioned. One is Air Transport Auxiliary, 
which delivers [new aircraft from factories to R.A.F. 
stations. Several A.T.A. pilots, among them Amy Johnsén, 
have lost their lives while so engaged. This Service ac- 
cepts for itself, quite undeservedly, the epithet applied to 
Malta’s battlements. ‘‘ The men of Air Transport Auxi- 
liary,”’ we read, “ will tell you that A.T.A. stands for 
‘Ancient and Tattered Airmen.’ ” 

Prisoners of war generally remain ‘‘ unsung,” but one 
of them, a well-known American journalist, has written his 
own very interesting ‘“‘ Od y” in “ Bexninp Boru 
Lines.” By Harold Denny, of the New York Times 
(Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.). Mr. Denny was captured by 
Rommel’s forces in Libya in November 1941, along with 
seven British war correspondents, including Mr. Edward 
Ward of the B.B.C, Rommel personally visited the 
prisoners and photographed them, and then “ amused 
himself by giving little lectures on tactics” to captured 
British officers. As the United States was not then at 
war, Mr. Denny claimed release as a neutral, but in vain. 
He was taken first to Italy and later to Berlin, where he 
spent five weeks of solitary confinement in the basement of 
the Gestapo headquarters. Christmas was duly celebrated 
there. ' He expected some severe penalty for his anti-Nazi 
writings, but, though closely interrogated, he was well 
treated and then returned to Italy, where he was placed 
in a camp for captured British officers. When he was reduced to the rank and pay of a private, 
they all clubbed together to meet his expenses. “With the warmest feelings of friendship, 
he dedicates his book to them. Prison life was dull until a New Zealand padre, Bishop Gerard, 
formed a kind of ‘‘ university,” with a library, lectures,concerts and entertainments. Through 
the American Embassy in Rome, the author was eventually released and returned to the States. 

Raciness of speech and vivid descriptive power are no monopoly of our airmen, as is 
abundantly proved by the robust diction of “ Inrantry Orricer.” A Personal Record. 
With 21 Photographs (Batsford; 6s.). Never have I read a livelier or more thrilling 
personal story of campaigning experiences, told in man-to-man style and moving rapidly 
from incident to incident. The anonymous author, we learn, fresh from Sandhurst, went 
to France as a subaltern in one of the first battalions of the B.E.F., fought in Belgium, 
and was awarded the Military Cross. After some service in Africa and in Commandos, he 
trained as a glider pilot. The final section is an unfinished fragment describing the 
opening stages of a Commando raid on the French coast. Cuartes E. Byes. 
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Uninterrupted since 1790 until the 
present day has been the produc- 
tion of Schweppes Table Waters. 
But to meet the national need for 
economy in materials and trans- 
port, Schweppes has now to give 
place to a wartime standard 
product as laid down by the 


Ministry of Food. 


A reference in the Essay on the’ 


Medicinal Properties of Factitious 
Airs by Tiberius Cavallo published 
in 1798 to “the excellence of the 
soda water prepared in London 
by Mr. J. Schweppe ” shows how 
early was the traditional supremacy 


of Schweppes established. 


We reproduce some of the original 
bottles used for Schweppes Soda 
Water—egg shaped so that they 
had to be stored flat to keep the 
corks from drying. 





Schweppes 


Table Waters 
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It seems that farmers thought of 
the Scorched Earth idea long 
before it became a nuisance to 


Hitler. For 
grass, bracken and many un- 




























produce the tortuous looking thing 
you see here. Being not only 
tube makers but tube manipu- 
cleaning coarse lators, this was child’s play to 
the Talbot Stead Tube Co.. 
pleasant disease-bringing insects but it meant another step for- 


there’s nothing like a four foot ward in scientific husbandry. 
roaring flame from the Hauck 
Flame Gun. 


To vaporize the paraffin the in- 


We, and our tubes, are always 
ready to burn up any new 
problem that you may care 


te present to us. ® 
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ventors called in steel tubes to 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 





STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 
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BRITISH ang | HAMLEYS 
calling Fei IS ALWAYS 


worth while to visit our show- 
rooms when you are in London. 
You can still be lucky enough to 
find a “treasure” which will 
cause some small face to light up 
with joy! When peace comes, 
Hamleys will again offer all the 
best and newest toys in great 
variety, establishing once more 
its age-old reputation as “the 
children’s paradise.” 









AEFRIEX 





\ . 200-202, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.! 
. (Our only address) Tel. Regent 3/6! 














it certainly is a 
probiem ! 


WITH A FAMILY OF OVER 
6,400 
CHILDREN TO PROVIDE FOR 


Our problems are many, 
but nearly all of them 


PATONS 


SHOE AND BOOT 


LACES 








STAND THE TEST can be solved with 
FOR ENDURANCE. YOUR HELP 
Gifts (however small) gratefully received. 
From your retaiver CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
weer || WAIFS & STRAYS 
A NOBLE SCOTCH GENTLE AS A LAMB 
SOCIETY . 
JOEL STREET ® PIMNNER ® MIDDLESEX. Chosen for years by Connoisseurs 


WM, PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an tndication that they are necessarily available for export. 





Bankers : Barclays Led. OA lc 
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Please leave Horlicks 
for those who need it most 


ONE REASON why Horlicks is scarce is that it is included in emergency 
rations supplied to sailors and airmen, who may have to live for many 
days without normal supplies of food. 

Horlicks also goes to hospitals, to certain war factories, and to miners 
who are doing vital work under most trying conditions. 

Nevertheless, some Horlicks is still being supplied to the shops. Please 
leave it for those who need it most. And make Horlicks by mixing it 
with water only. The milk is already in it. 

HORLICKS 











5 are many conditions attending the breakdown of engines, or 
defective steering gears, particularly in small coastal craft that may lead to 
further extensive damage and even peril to life unless immediate contact 
is made with quay or camber. In such circumstances the Schermuly Pistol 
Rocket Apparatus is invaluable, for it can be brought into action with the 
minimum loss of time, and its accuracy and general ; 
efficiency in projecting a line is superior to other devices. 


THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
APPARATUS LIMITED, SURREY 











This 


perseverance 














The whirr and clang of machinery are now her 
daily serenade ; her brain and fingers, skilled 
by constant repetition, work at lightning speed: 
the hours, days, weeks, months, wear on. 
(Every hour, she thinks, 1s one hour nearer 

to the war’s end, one hour nearer to victory.) 

We can’t all work in munition factories. But 
we can all bring this quality of perseverance 

to our own war jobs—this quality of 
steadfastness in pursuit of our aim, however 
monotonous our work, however seemingly 
trivial... 

For this is the spirit that wins through—the 
quality that is akin to, and as vital to 

victory as, the more spectacular virtues 


j 


of daring, courage, and self sacrifice . 
This is the spirit that will earn 
for patient workers, as for our 


(Zo 






gallant fighting men, the 
wonder of the future : 

** But for them, in the 
time of their country’s 
ae ie 





The Standard Motor Co Ltd Coventry 








OLD BOOKS 


P TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 
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GREYS APPEAL FOR 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
‘Second to None’ 0 we | 
you were in enemy hands, fed 
a On fo lon e on a miserable prison diet, with- 


out the things that make life 


worth living, wouldn’t you just 
live for the Red Cross parcels 
| bringing food, tobacco, books, 
yiil and... the knowledge that you 
: weren’t forgotten ? 
REMEMBER THEM and help 


this good work to go on by send- 
ing a donation to-day. 


CIGARETTES RED CROSS & ST. JOHN 


St. James’s Palace, S.W.1 
Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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